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Many of our readers, who make use familiarly of the word 
Utopian, have, we dare say, never seen the work from which it 
was derived and obtained currency: and full as many who have 
heard of the great talents, attainments, and judicial independence 
of Sir Thomas More, chancellor to the eighth Harry of England, 
and of his philosophy under misfortune, and his religious resignation 
on the scaffold, without their being aware that he was the author 
of “Utopia.” This work “contains the idea of a complete common- 
wealth, in an imaginary island, pretended to be lately discovered 
in America ; but so lively described that many, at reading it, mis- 
took it for a real truth: insomuch, that several learned men, as 
Budeus and Johannes Paludanus, through a fervent zeal for the 
propagation of Christianity, wished that some excellent divines 
might be sent there to preach the gospel.” 

After describing the towns, trades, manner of life, and travel- 
ling of the Utopmans, the author goes on to speak of their educa- 
tion, philosophical views, and pleasures. Of these last, “some 
belong to the body and others to the mind. The pleasures of the 
mind lie in knowledge, and in that delight which the contempla- 
tion of truth carries with it; to which they add the joyful reflec- 
tions on a well spent life, and the assured hopes of a future hap- 
piness.” Music, which is classed among the bodily pleasures, by 
an “unseen virtue affects the senses, raises the passions, and 
strikes the mind with generous impressions.” 

The following somewhat philosophical disquisition on health, 
contains, at the same time, so much truth, that we give it in the 
words of the author, or rather of the translation, by Gilbert Bur- 
net, from the Latin original. ‘ Another kind of bodily pleasure 
is that which results from an undisturbed and vigorous constitu- 
tion of body, when life and active spirits seem to actuate every 
part. This lively health, when entirely free from all mixture of 
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pain, of itself gives an inward pleasure, independent of all exter- 
nal objects of delight ; and though this pleasure does not so pow- 
erfully affect us, nor act so strongly on the senses as some of the 
others, yet it may be esteemed as the greatest of all pleasures, 
and almost all the Utopians reckon it the foundation and basis of 
all the other joys of life; since this alone makes the state of life easy 
and desirable ; and when this is wanting a man is really capable 
of no other pleasure. They look upon freedom from pain, if it 
does not rise from perfect health, to be a state of stupidity rather 
than of pleasure. This subject has been very narrowly canvassed 
among them; and it has been debated, whether a firm and entire 
health could be called pleasure or not? Some have thought that 
there was no pleasure, but what was excited by some sensible mo- 
tion of the body. But this opinion has been long ago excluded 
from among them; so that now they almost universally agree that 
health is the greatest of all bodily pleasures ; and that as there is 
a pain in sickness, which is as opposite in its nature to pleasure, 
as sickness itself to health; so they hold, that health is accompa- 
nied with pleasure.— 

““ Tt is said that health cannot be felt; they absolutely deny it; 
for what man is in health, that does not perceive it when he is 
awake? Is there any man that is so dull and stupid as not to ac- 
knowledge that he feels a delight in health? And what is delight 
but another name for pleasure ? 

“ But of all pleasures, they esteem those to be most valuable 
that lie in the mind; the chief of which arise out of true virtue, 
and the witness of a good conscience. ‘They account health the 
chief pleasure that belongs to the body; for they think that the 
pleasure of eating and drinking, and all the other delights of 
sense, are only so far desirable as they give or maintain health: 
but they are not pleasant in themselves, otherwise than as they 
resist those impressions that our natural infirmities are making 
upon us. For as a wise man desires rather to avoid diseases 
than to take physic, and to be freed from pain, rather than to find 
ease by remedies ; so it is more desirable, not to need this sort of 
pleasure, than be obliged to indulge it. If any man imagines that 
there is a real happiness in these enjoyments, he must then con- 
fess that he would be the happiest of all men, if he were to lead 
his life in perpetual hunger, thirst, and itching, and by consequence, 
in perpetual eating, drinking, and scratching himself; which any 
one may easily see would be not only a bare but a miserable 
state of life. These are indeed the lowest of pleasures and the 
least pure; for we can never relish them but when they are 
mixed with the contrary pains. The pain of hunger must give 
us the pleasure of eating; and here the pain outbalances the plea- 
sure: and as the pain is more vehement, so it lasts much loner; 
for as it begins before the pleasure, so it does not cease but with 
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the pleasure that extinguishes it, and both expire together. They 
think, therefore, that none of those pleasures are to be valued, any 
further than as they are necessary ; yet they rejoice in them, and 
with due gratitude acknowledge the tenderness of the great author 
of nature, who has planted in us appetites, by which those things 
that are necessary for our preservation, are likewise made pleasant 
to us. For how miserable a thing would life be, if those daily 
diseases of hunger and thirst, were to be carried off by such bitter 
drugs as we must use for those diseases that return seldomer upon 
us? And thus, these pleasant as well as proper gifts of Nature, 
maintain the strength and sprightliness of our bodies.” 


CHILLING POLITENESS. 


Wirxout entering into any disquisition as to the rights of hos- 
pitality and the merits of social duties, we shall briefly notice 
what we conceive to be ‘singularly cold civility’-—the effects of 
which are felt by the suffering party, long after their exposure to 
it. Large rooms reserved for the use of company, or invited 
guests, are often shut up for many days, and even sometimes for 
weeks together, in damp and cold weather. These are opened, 
and a fire made in them an hour or two only before the arrival 
of the visiters, who are allowed by this means to sit exposed, at 
first to the chilling air of the room, and subsequently to the moisture 
which evaporates from ihe curtains, carpeting, and chair seats. 
The persons thus suffering, are generally clad in a lighter attire 
than 1s customary with them, and if they do not actually shiver 
under their reception, we must attribute it to an uncommon 
effort of volition. But in addition to these dispensations common 
to the whole group, there is not unfrequently a current of air 
rushing in with force enough to turn a small windmill, through 
the crevice, or opening of a door, or window, which strikes against 
the neck or back of some timid maiden, or awkward country 
youth, who are fearful of being thought unpolite by changing 
their places, and obtaining a seat nearer the fire. Dinner is at 
length served, and then, by the doctrine of compensation, these 
two persons are allowed to sit with their backs to the fire during 
the repast, to make room, at a more pleasant part of the table, for 
their seniors, or those who have frankness enough to say that 
they cannot bear the fire; that is, they cannot bear to be roasted— 
for politeness sake, 

Night arrives, and the hur for sleep finds the favoured guest 
in a bed, which has been for weeks a bed of state, and between 
sheets, which are so damp that they adhere to the skin. Per- 
haps the room had been washed out in the morning, in order to 
be in nice trim, and as an evidence of still greater respect to 
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the visiter, who, in addition to the other evidences of chilling 
politeness, receives the cold damp air coming from the floor and 
walls. 

Colds, coughs, and consumptions, are often the effects of this 
kind of friendly attentions, which are succeeded by another series, 
scarcely less distressing, and still more fatal. ‘These consist in 
the recommendation of sundry cough mixtures, pulmonic balsams, 
and the like. Hence, a person has a poor chance of escape, un- 
der the kindness of those friends, of whom one class bring on the 
disease, and the other kill, while promising to cure it. 


AN APOLOGY FOR FASTING, 


Sucu is the title of a very sensible work, published at Paris, 
about the close of the eighteenth century.* It might at first be 
mistaken for a defence of fasting as a religious ordinance :—it 
is, however, an able answer to the usual declamations against 
abstinence ;—a refutation of the popular prejudice in favour of 
strong food, stimulating drinks, and full meals, as a means of in- 
creasing the strength, health, and vigour of the system. The 
author attempts to prove that occasional fasting, so far from im- 
pairing the health, is, on the contrary, one of the most certain 
means of preventing disease, and of prolonging life. To con- 
vince every one of the truth of this proposition, he selects one 
hundred and fifty-two hermits, or bishops, who are known to have 
led a strictly temperate life—frequently fasting, and regularly 
alternating their studies and religious observances with bodily 
labour, or distant journeys for purposes of charity and other 
duties. ‘These he compares with the same number of academi- 
cians, one half from the Academy of Sciences, and the other half 
from that of the Belles-lettres. On the one side, their joint lives 
amounted to 11589 years, and on the other to only 10511 ; hence 
he concludes, that even frequent fasting would prolong the lives 
of men of letters more than seven years. 

Cornaro and others, have been content with recommending 
moderation or sobriety: but our author contends that this word 
does not express enough ; and that it is necessary absolutely to fas/, 
in order to attain to old age. His point would have been more 
fully established, we conceive ; in other words, the influence upon 
health and life of strict sobriety--serenity of mind, and regular 
exercise, would have appeared more striking, had he taken the 
lives to be contrasted with those of his favourite hermits, from 
among a Class of society more given to excess of every kind, than 
that of which he has made choice. The greater part of the 


* Apologie du Jeune.—Paris 1795. 
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academicians were in fact extremely temperate men ;* and it is 
more than probable that their sedentary habits and want of suf- 
ficient exercise, may have had at least as great an influence in 
rendering their lives seven years shorter than those of the indus- 
trious hermits, as their neglect of fasting. The author of the 
apology, however, remarks, that “ It was‘only among the hermits, 
that he found those results, which were wanting among the phi- 
losophers and men of letters of that period: fewer deaths at 
every period of life, more individuals surviving, and more who 
had attained to a great age.” 

He is not contented with showing the truth of his assertion, by 
comparing every ten years, the number of those who have died 
on both sides ; but he confirms it by a short survey of all nature. 

He exhibits the voluptuous man, lounging on his sofa, lolling 
in his well-lined chariot, and feasting daily from a table spread 
with a profusion of the richest viands and the most tempting 
liquors, in contrast with the American Indian always in action, 
and fed often on a coarse and scanty fare :—the bird in its cage, 
or a domestic animal—-with the bird or animal that enjoys its 
freedom in the open air, and is obliged, like the savage, to be 
continually in motion to procure its food, which nature has ap- 
peared purposely to scatter over an extensive space ; and he asks, 
on which side health, strength, and the longest life will be found. 
The answer is easy, but he is fearful that people do not compre- 
hend the reason. That what they term the ease—plenty and 
comforts of the one, are the cause of disease, debility, and pre- 
mature decay—whereas, the toil and privations of the other are 
productive of the opposite effects. 

From all the facts and arguments adduced, he draws this con- 
clusion, that, namely, the regimen of a hermit—labour—abste- 
miousness and virtue are the regimen of the sage; and the only 
certain means of preserving health, and of insuring a vigorous 
old age. 

What the author adds in a postscript is of the utmost im- 
portance. He observes that it is a well-known fact, that when 
a child is confined strictly to the breast milk of a healthy 
nurse, and allowed to follow the dictates of its own instinct 
in regard to the times and extent of its feeding, it very seldom 
dies, He, however, convinced himself, by searching the obituary 
rezisters of the place at which he resided, that from birth to the 
aze of one year, the number of deaths is not only more conside- 
rable than in old age, but even greater than in the space of 
twenty-five years at any other age. To what is this mortality, 
the most dreadful that can engage the attention of the physician, 
or of government, to be attributed? He could discover but one 


* One member of the academy, M. Merin, a physician, very nearly imitated, 
we are informed, the regimen of the ascetics. 
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cause, which is, that when restricted to the breast, the nourish- 
ment of the infant is left entirely in the hands of nature, and nei- 
ther offends by its quality nor its quantity. But when, on the 
contrary, the nourishment of the child is attempted to be im- 
proved by art, and is subjected to all the prejudices and caprices 
of parents and nurses—not the least attention being paid to the dic- 
tates of nature as to the quality, nor to the instinct of the child, in 
relation to the frequency and quantity of its food—disease, termi- 
nating in speedy death, cannot fail to be the consequence. In 
fact, children are often fed by force, like a fow! the poulterer is 
desirous of fattening, without considering that this very fat is a 
symptom of disease, which in the case of the fowl, even were the 
latter not destined to be killed, would of itself cause, before long, 
its ceath, . 

This is, of all the author’s reflections, the most interesting— 
for the point in consideration is not seven or eight years, more or 
less, in the duration of life, but the comfort of the whole life 
itself! 


SERIOUS QUESTIONS. 


We cepy, without comment, the following from Combe “ On 
ihe Constitution of Man’”—where he treats of the transmission 
of hereditary qualities. “It is astonishing, however, to what ex- 
tent mere sate § § interests excite men to investigate and ob- 


serve the Natural Laws, and how small an influence moral and 
rational considerations exert in leading them to do so. Before a 
common insurance company will undertake the risk of paying 
£100, on the death of an individual, they require the following 
questions to be answered by credible and intelligent witnesses :-— 
“1, How long have you known Mr. A. B.? 

2. Has he had the gout? 

3. Has h** had a spitting of blood, asthma, consumption, or 
other pulmonary complaint ? 

4. Do you consider him at all predisposed to any of these com- 
plaints ? 

5. Has he been afflicted with fits, or mental derangement ? 

6. Do you think his constitution perfectly good, in the common 
acceptation of the term ? 

7. Are his habits in every respect strictly regular and tem- 
perate ? 

8. Is he at present in good health? 

9. Is there any thing in his form, habits of living, or business, 
which you are of opinion may shorten his life ? 

10. What complaints are his family most subject to? 
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11. Are you aware of any reason why an insurance might not 
with safety be effected on his life? Pe 

« A man and woman about to marry, have, in the general case, i \ 
the health and happiness of five or more human beings depend- i 
ing on their attention to consideration, essentially the same as the 
foregoing, and yet how much less scrupulous are they than the 
mere speculators in money !” 


IN-DOOR EXERCISES. 

































Tue celebrated Locke, in his Treatise on Education, has pro- 
posed that every individual in affluent circumstances, or who is a 
destined for a profession, should be taught, in early life, the use iG 
of the ordinary mechanical tools. ae 

It is undoubtedly true, that the saw, the plane, and the turning 
lathe, afford admirable means for in-door exercise—particularly 
in the winter season. The exertion required in their manage- 
ment preserving, also, the body sufficiently warm, without the aid iy 
of artificial heat, their use would enable many hours of the day om 
to be passed with comfort out of the enervating atmosphere of a 4 
heated apartment. Mechanical occupations, of any kind, con- 
stitute, however, but a miserable substitute for active exercise in 
the open air. The latter remark is still more applicable to the 
dumb-bells, jumping the rope, and other similar diversions. 
These last, excepting in the case of children, being resorted to 
merely as a task, for a short period, and at very irregular inter- 
vals, have seldom been productive of any good effects. They 
are deficient in interest, and do not, to use the language of an- 
other, incorporate into a system of actions for life. They should 
never, therefore, ‘be adopted to the exclusion of those species of 
exercise which engage the mind, at the same time that they call ' 
the limbs into. action. ie 

Task exercises, under which denomination may be included all 
those which are resorted to merely for the sake of muscular ex- | 
ertion, are pronounced by the author of “ Essays on Hygeia” to ioe 
bear pretty much the same relation to health, as the castigations 
of the penitent do to piety or virtue. Neither have they at the 
time, that salutary effect which employment, connected with in- 
teresting or pleasurable ideas, has within certain limits. “It has 
been my lot,” adds the same writer, “to see many young ladies ee 
who have wielded the rope with great assiduity ; but | have seen a 
no one of much delicacy of habit who has skipped herself into 
good health.” 


It has frequently been remarked that females, in the middling i : 
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classes of society, who are under the necessity of busying them- 
selves about their household concerns, are, in general, blessed 
with better health than those whom wealth enables to command 
the labour and attendance of numerous servants. So well con- 
vinced of this was Dr. Tronchin, an eminent physician of Ge- 
neva, that when he visited England im the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century, and found a great number of females, belonging to 
the more opulent classes, sunk into a state of languor, lassitude, 
and melancholy, in consequence of their indolent and luxurious 
mode of life, he directed his patients of this class, as one of their 
most effectual remedies, to occupy themselves in rubbing their 
furniture, sweeping out their rooms, &c.; or when this was ob- 
jected to, to cultivate a flower garden ; and such was his success, 
says one of his contemporaries, that “had his stay with us been 
longer, he would have ruined the faculty, by removing the cause 
from which most of our fashionable ‘nervous complaints’ had 
arisen.” 

Many persons are very apt to confound occupation or industry, 
with exercise. It is this error, we are persuaded, which has fixed 
many a female to her piano, her needle-work, her books or 
drawing, during those very hours which a proper regard for her 
health ought to have induced her to devote to active exercise. 

The above occupations, together with the fashionable manu- 
facture of scrap books, scrap tables, and other toys, are doubtless 
very innocent occupations for a part of that time not demanded 
by other more important duties, but they can never supply the 
place of even in-door exercise. They are all of a sedentary 
character, and produce the very effects exercise is intended to 
obviate. 

It will be perceived, from the foregoing observations, that, with 
very few exceptions, we place but little reliance upon those ex- 
ercises which are carried on within doors, as a means of preserv- 
ing health. 

When, however, the inclemency of the weather, or any other 
cause, will not permit a portion of the day to be spent in the open 
air, various means will readily occur by which active exercise 
may be procured at home. Any species of innocent exercise 
being, in fact, preferable to a state of absolute inactivity, or what 
is little better, to devoting, by way of relaxation, one half the day, 
to what Beddoes has very aptly termed “ Lazy Literature”—in 
other words, to the perusal of those trifling and insipid works, of 
which the press has been of late so prolific. These being calcu- 
lated to relieve listlessness but for the moment, and prompting to 
no species of exertion, tend invariably to increase the languor 
both of mind and body. 
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ROOMS WARMED BY HEATED AIR, 


Tue best method of creating and maintaining a proper degree 
of warmth in our dwellings during the winter, is a subject of 
very great importance, both in respect to health and comfort. 

It is true, that by means of our commoygstoves or grates, with 
the aid especially of anthracite coal, a aaiiiient amount of heat 
may be produced, even in the coldest weather. But the great 
inconvenience of the heat obtained in this manner, is, that in 
small rooms it is apt to be oppressive, and in large apartments 
itis unequally diffused—the immediate neighbourhood of the fire 
being oppressively hot, while the remote parts of the room re- 
main uncomfortably cold. Under these circumstances, health 1s 
invariably jeopardized—the body being either subjected to too 
warm an atmosphere, or to rapid alternations of temperature ; 
the latter, in many instances, even within the same apartment. 

To remedy the inconvenience here alluded to, the ingenuity 
of various individuals has been exerted, and numerous plans have 
been suggested. No one of these appears, however, so fully to 
answer, as that of warming houses by means of heated air. It is 
perhaps in this manner alone, that we can obtain at once a mode- 
rate and equable temperature, throughout the apartment. 

This is effected by a furnace placed in the cellar, and so con- 
structed as to keep constantly heated a large body of air, which 
is conducted by means of flues or pipes, to any part of the house 
that may be desired. 

An additional advantage of this method of warming rooms, is, 
that the air of the latter not being required for the support of the 
fire, it becomes less rapidly contaminated—and hence, one of the 
most serious objections to close apartments occupied by several 
individuals, is in a great measure removed. 

The United States bank, St. Andrew’s church, the medical 
department of the University, and several stores, and private 
dwellings in this city, are warmed in the manner here alluded 
to. A description, and plan, of the furnaces employed, we are 
in hopes of being able to lay before our readers, on a future oc- 
casion. 

So important an improvement, do we consider this method of 
warming apartments, that we trust the time is not far distant, 
when no building of any size, will be erected without the 
necessary means for putting it into execution. 


SNUFF-TAKING., 


WE have already pointed out, in the third number of this work, 
the more prominent evils attending the use of tobacco, by chew- 
ing, smoking, and snuffing. Our purpose on the present occasion, 
Vor. I.—20 
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is to place in contrasted pictures,—first, the happy effects of an 
abandonment of the last mentioned of these practices, in the 
words of the reformer himself; and then the miseries from its in- 
dulgence. We derive the following extract, by permission, from a 
respected friend to whom it was addressed in a letter, and who 
is himself an instance @§ amended health and pleasanter feelings, 
by leaving off, at firs#&chewing, and afterward smoking, which 
last he had taken to as a substitute for the former :-— 

“]T would return you my thanks for urging me go successfully 
to abandon the taking of snuff. Although I knew every truth 
you stated, and had weighed its detrimental effects on my health 
and personal cleanliness ; yet I viewed myself as doomed to suffer 
all the bad consequences without any prospect of conquering its 
baleful influence ; as 1 had made frequent attempts, but always 
failed. But I am happy to say, from the afternoon we had the 
long conversation on the subject, I have not taken one pinch of 
snuff, or used tobacco in any way. The consequence is, I enjoy 
better health than I have had for many years; I am sure I have 
increased in weight 12 or 14 pounds. I have ne violent nervous 
affections since; and my appetite scarcely ever better. I have 
not had a singe attack, since the morning I quitted the snuff, of 
unpleasant pains running out to the ends of my fingers and toes ; 
and which I cannot represent more aptly, than the rolling of 
agitated water against the shore, and as often receding and re- 
turning. These affections I am well aware, are dyspeptic ; and 
those afflicted with the disease well know what I mean. In short 
I feel gratitude to God for strength to overcome so pernicious a 
habit, and which, I trust, I shall never return to again.” 

Few persons, even on the score of economy, can afford to lose 
one of their senses; and yet the habitual snuff-taker consents to 
have greatly impaired, if not destroyed the senses of smell and 
taste ; for both, together with the voice, suffer by this vile prac- 
tice—as repugnant to true fashion and politeness, as it is injurious 
to health, At first had recourse to, by some, for the relief of 
headache, or disordered eyes—snuff, when long continued, brings 
on those very evils it was intended toremove. Even when it does 
not escape into the throat and pass thence into the stomach, its 
repeated application to the sentient surface constituting the sense 
of smell, affects by sympathy the stomach, and gives rise to indiges- 
tion and a host of nervous disorders, such as tremors, palsy, and 
even epilepsy, and sudden death. With an enfeebled state of the 
brain and nervous system come loss of memory, and great inequali- 
ties of temperandmanner. The pernicious effects of the tobacco, 
are not unfrequently heightened by the addition of other noxious 
or poisonous ingredients, mixed with the powder, in order to add 
to the weight of the snuff, or to make it more stimulating. To ac- 
complish the first intention, salt or red lead, which last also im- 
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proves its colour; and for the second purpose, powdered glass, 
sal ammoniac, Cayenne pepper, and even more offensive articles, 
are added. 

No person can be ignorant, that snuff possesses all the powers 
of tobacco.—The celebrated Santeuil, experienced vomiting and 
horrible pains, amidst which he expired, in consequence of havy- 
ing drunk a glass of wine, into which had been put some Spanish 
snuff. A woman applied to three children afflicted with scald 
head, a liniment, consisting of powdered tobacco and butter, soon 
after which, they experienced vertigo, violent vomiting and 
fainting. 

One of the most virulent and deadly poisons, the oil of tobacco, 
is obtained by distilling the leaves of the plant. An ingenious 
medical gentleman has suggested as very probable, the idea that 
the ‘cursed hebenon,’ which he presumes was originally written 
henebon, and by which Shakspeare describes the king of Den- 
mark to have been poisoned, was no other than the essential oil 
of tobacco, 

It is in vain that the advocates of snuff-taking allege that they 
become accustomed to its use, and do not experience those un- 
pleasant symptoms, such as giddiness, and sickness of the stomach, 
and great languor, and prostration, under which beginners at 
times suffer. ‘These old snuffers, when ruffled or disturbed from 
any cause, consume a much larger quantity than usual of their 
powder, and suffer accordingly. The laws of habit are to them 
no security, since they can give no pledge of their not transgress- 
ing what they would call their daily limits. 

A reform of this, like of all evil habits, whether of smoking, 
chewing, drinking, and other vicious indulgences, to be efficacious, 
must be entire, and complete, from the very moment when the per- 
son is convinced, either by his fears or his reason, of its perni- 
cious tendency and operation. A single day, aye, an hour, spent 
with a friend, or a few old boon companions, will often render 
nugatory a partial reform of months, duration. Abstinence, 
resolute and entire abstinence, is the only means of safety and 
immunity. . The chain must be entirely broken—so long as the 
links are entire, no matter how attenuated, they are ready at any 
moment to be coiled round and round us, until we are pinioned 
and shackled beyond the possibility of escape, or hope of 
freedom. 


Female Surgeons.—Dr. Beddoes, in reprehending the absurd 
and dangerous practice of individuals, ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of the healing art, pressing their advice and prescriptions 
upon the sick, has the following very pertinent remarks :— 
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“Though the active party is generally a female, and females 
are entitled to more than civility, public opinion cannot be too 
severe on this subject. I wonder, indeed, that decorum, of which 
the sex is so properly studious, does not interpose in favour of 
the invalids. Were a lady, educated and endowed as ladies 
usually are, to produce from her pocket a case of Surgeon’s in- 
struments, every body would feel confounded, and nobody, I pre- 
sume, would submit to the hands of the operator—be they ever 
so fair, and her probes and lancets ever so bright. I, however, 
defy any one to assign a good reason for supposing such a lady 
better qualified to wield the equally dangerous tools of the phy- 
sician.”” 






STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL AT PARIS. 


We have translated the following article from a recent French 
Journal. Though the statements it contains are somewhat too ge- 
neral in their character, they are still highly interesting in many 
points of view: they exhibit, in a very forcible manner, the in- 
fluence of judicious management in the preservation of life, dur- 
ing the period of infancy. 

From 1806 to 1828 the number of infants abandoned by their 
parents in Paris, was increased from 4238 to 5947 annually. 
With a few irregularities, for which it is not easy to account, the 
increase has been progressive; and, during later years, it has 
evidently been in proportion to the increase of population. The 
scarcity which prevailed in 1811, 1812, 1816, and 1817, occa- 
sioned the number of foundlings, during these four years, to be 
much greater than at any other period. 

Previous to the year 1814, the mortality among these infants 
varied from 400 to 700 per annum; in 1814 it arose to 1000, and 
subsequently to 1300, 1400, 1500, and even 1600 each year. 
The causes of this mortality are easily explained. A great num- 
ber of the infants brought to the hospital are feeble, or labour 
under some infirmity or disease. Formerly, with few excep- 
tions, they were sent into the country to be nursed. The ma- 
jority of them, not being in a condition to bear the journey, 
perished on the road, or in a few days after their arrival at the 
dwelling of the nurse. Hence the number that died in the hos- 
pital was inconsiderable. 

Since, however, the management of the hospital has been con- 
fided (in 1814) to the Sisters of Charity ; such infants as are fee- 
ble or diseased, have been retained there, and properly nursed, 
until they were in a condition to support the fatigue of the jour- 
ney. But while by this means many lives are saved, the mor- 
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tality at the hospital has been necessarily increased, and, on the 
contrary, it has been considerably diminished among those placed 
at nurse. 

The number of the latter, in 1812, was 4754 out of 5394 in- 
fants received at the hospital, while, in 1828, it was only 4022 
out of 5497; that is to say a proportionably less number by 840. 

Following this comparison, we find that in 1812, there died, 
of the whole number at the hospital, 622; those at nurse were 
3267, making a total of 3889; while in 1828 the number of 
deaths at the former was 1444, and the number in the country 
only 2837, in all 4281. 

The number of infants remaining alive at the end of each year 
has augmented annually; at the end of 1806 it was 5855, and it 
increased progressively to the end of 1817 to 11,927. At the 
termination of 1818 it was 11,600, which was the period when 
the shameful abuses in the management of the institution were first 
detected. Under the reformed system, the number remaining 
annually was augmented in 1820 to 12,333, in 1821 to 12,716; 
and since the complete reorganization of all the departments, the 
number remaining has increased successively, in 1822 to 12,962, 
in 1823 to 13,630, in 1824 to 14,152, and finally, in 1826 to 
15,946. 

This increase is not to be attributed merely to the greater num- 
ber of infants abandoned by their parents each year, but espe- 
cially to the greater number of lives preserved by the more ju- 
dicious manner in which the institution is conducted. We may in- 
stance the care which is taken to have each infant properly vacci- 
nated, soon after its reception—the daily inspection and super- 
intendence exercised by the present overseers, with the assistance 
of the physicians—a better choice of nurses—the regular pay- 
ment of the wages of the latter, in consequence of wha they 
are enabled to pay more attention to the comforts of the infants 
placed in their charge—and generally the very excellent regu- 
lations to which every department of the institution i. aow sub- 
jected. 


ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF ARDENT SPIRITS. 


A reference to the language uniformly held in this Journal will 
satisfy every reader of our opinions respecting the pernicious ef- 
fects of the drinking of ardent spirits. Their use in any Case 
may, with very few exceptions, be pronounced an abuse, repro- 
bated by every consideration, whether human or divine. In again 
introducing the subject, we shall restrict ourselves to a copious 
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extract from the very able report on the subject, by a committee 
appointed by the Philadelphia Medical Society.* 

“Your Committee, in inquiring into the destructive effects of 
drunkenness, and the deep stake which society has in preventing 
them, have not felt any great room or necessity for an enlarged 
discussion. ‘The disastrous consequences of this degrading prac- 
tice are, unhappily, but too apparent to every one who witnesses, 
with a humane interest, the good and evil fortunes of his fellow 
creatures. We behold them in the destruction of health, strength, 
riches and respectability, and, according to the views which re- 
ligion has given us of the counsels of the Supreme, in the future 
misery of an immortal soul. 

“'T’o no class of men is this dreadful concatenation of distresses 
more visible and more forced on the attention, than to physicians. 
The ordinary course of our engagements, which brings us so 
perpetually in contact with disease and poverty, obliges us like- 
wise to see, in the production of these evils, the prevalent and 
steady influence of spirituous liquors. Besides a numerous class 
of maladies, of frequent occurrence, to which their use obviously 
and in a peculiar manner gives rise, they are unquestionably the 
indirect cause of a still larger number. Their direct effect in ex- 
citing to action an existing tendency to gastric and hepatic disor- 
ders, or in creating a disposition to them among individuals expos- 
ed to the other causes of these morbific derangements, has often 
been commented on by writers of authority. Nearly as large a 
share may, with safety, be ascribed to intemperance in the pro- 
duction of diseases of the brain. Although, from the best au- 
thorities, it would now appear, that the agency of this cause in 
producing insanity has been over-rated,{ yet, in epilepsy, apo- 
plexy, palsy, hypochondriasis and hysteria, its destructive effects 
cannot be mistaken ; while it has exclusively to itself the respon- 
sibility of creating that peculiar and frequently mortal affection, 
known by the names of delirium tremens, or, less properly, mania 
a potu. Beyond comparison greater, too, is the risk of life un- 
dergone in nearly all diseases of whatever description, when they 
occur in those unfortunate men who have been previously dis- 
ordered by these poisons. In attempting to judge of the proba- 
bility and proximity of death, besides age, strength, and general 
constitution, the physician who wishes to avoid the probable 
sources of error, always finds it necessary to inquire into the tem- 
perance of the subject. The intoxicated are also incomparably 
more exposed to the ordinary causes of disease, from the impru- 

* Report of the Committee appointed by the Philadelphia Medical Society, 
January 24th 1829, to take into consideration the propriety of that Society ex- 
pressing their opinion with regard to the use of ardent spirits, and to frame such 
resolutions as they may deem proper. Published with permission, by the Penn- 
sylvania Society for discouraging the use of ardent spirits. Philadelphia, 1829. 

+ Fodere. Also, vide the facts collected by Pinel and Esquirol, 
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dence to which their privation of reason and judgment so uni- 
formly gives rise. Thus they suffer from simple exposure to the 
weather, from falling asleep in improper situations, and from the 
want of food. In times of pestilence, those who indulge in in- 
toxication are more severely affected, and retain less stamina to 
resist the onset of the malady; and to all this may be added ihe 
deep and powerful influence which mental anxiety, remorse and 
mortification, during their calmer hours, unquestionably exert, in 
sharpening the pangs of disordered nature, and exhausting the vi- 
tality intended to support them. 

“ One of the most destructive examples of the aggravation of 
mortality from this source, is the liability of persons of intempe- 
rate habits who meet with fractures and other severe hurts, to 
the disease called delirium tremens, or mania 4 potu. Great 
numbers of accidents annually occur among the labouring classes, 
of which those who are temperate in their habits regularly re- 
cover, while their intemperate mates, with equal original injury, 
sink under a complication of the latter with that affection which 
arises from their use of spirituous liquors. For the truth of this 
remark, it is enough to appeal to the experience of any one of 
those who attend our hospital and alms-house. It will there be 
found an observation familiar in the mouth of every one, that the 
intemperate perish of diversified injuries in a ratio altogether dis- 
proportionate to the mortality of the other sufferers; a remark 
which ought to have peculiar terrors for the intemperate among 
the poor; as the labourer thus finds himself unexpectedly de- 
prived of the safeguard of that strong constitution upon which he 
depended for his power of supporting hardships, and for his re- 
covery from those accidents to which, from his way of life, he is 
peculiarly exposed. 

“ This catalogue of destruction may be wound up with those 
rare and dreadful events, so full of wonder and horror that cre- 
dulity seems tasked to believe their actual occurrence, the in- 
stances of human combustion. So strange and incredible do these 
narratives appear, that the reader may well be excused from 
lightly yielding credence to their reality; though evidence, the 
most authentic in appearance, has accumulated to such an extent 
that we feel constrained to admit them true. From such various 
quarters do the accounts reach us, so independent are they of 
each other, so free, in many cases, from visible motive for decep- 
tion, so public in the inspection of the scorched remains, and ac- 
companied, in one instance, with such authentic judicial forms, 
that we cannot avoid considering it as proved that the bodies of 
those who have indulged, through a long life, in habits of intoxi- 
cation, are liable to become food for the destroying element, and 
to be consumed while yet alive. While, in our investigations of 
physical causes, we are bound to adhere, as closely as possible, 
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to the comparison of facts with others previously known, we can 
hardly refrain from tracing, in this terrific form of death, the di- 
rect and avenging interference of an insulted Diety.” 


MAXIMS RELATING TO HEALTH. 


Ir is observed by Hufeland, that “the more a man follows na- 
ture, and is obedient to her laws, the longer he will live; the 
farther he deviates from them, the shorter will be his existence.” 

Dr. Wainwright says, “a man in perfect health ought always 
to rise from the table with some appetite ;” and that “if either 
the body or the mind be less fit for action after eating than be- 
fore, that is, if the man be less fit either for labour or study, he 
hath exceeded the quantity.” 

“Tt may be laid down,” remarks Hufeland, “as a fundamen- 
tal principle, that the more compounded any kind of food is, the 
more difficult it will be of digestion; and what is still worse, the 
more corrupt will be the juices which are prepared from it.” 

It is observed by an ingenious writer, that “they who least 
consult their appetite, who least give way to its wantonness or 
voraciousness, attain generally to years far exceeding those who 
deny themselves nothing they can relish and conveniently pro- 
cure.” And it has been remarked, in favour of temperance, that 
the “miserly, who eat but sparingly of plain food, and drink 
nothing but water, in general live long.” 

It was indeed an ancient proverb, “ He that is too poor to 
make a feast—and too obscure to be invited to the rich man’s 
table has the best chance for longevity.” 

Cheyne observes, that “ water is the most natural and whole- 
some of all drinks, quickens the appetite, and strengthens the 
digestion most.” 

Volney says, “Cleanliness. has a powerful influence on the 
health and preservation of the body. Cleanliness, as well in our 
garments as in our dwellings, prevents the pernicious effects of 
dampness, of bad smells, and of contagious vapours arising 
from substances abandoned to putrify; cleanliness keeps up a 
free perspiration, renews the air, refreshes the blood, and even 
animates and enlivens the mind. Hence we see that persons at- 
tentive to the cleanliness of their persons and their habitations, 
are generally more healthy, and less exposed to diseases than 
those who live in filth and nastiness; and it may moreover be re- 
marked, that cleanliness brings with it, throughout every part 
of domestic discipline, habits of order and arrangement, which 
are among the first and best methods and elements of happiness.” 





